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Edward  Everett's  Address 
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OVERLOOKED  FOOTNOTE  TO  HISTORY 


What  Did  Secretary  Everett  Actually  Say  at  Gettysburg? 


By  LOUIS  CASSELS 
VPI  Writer 

Washington — Fourscore  and 
fifteen  years  ago,  on  November 
19,  1863,  two  speeches  were  de- 
livered at  the  dedication  of  the 
military  cemetery  near  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

One  was  two  hours  long;  the 
other  two  minutes. 

Contemporaries  hailed  the 
two-hour  speech  as  a  great  ora- 
tion. They  virtually  ignored 
the  two-minute  speech. 

History  has  done  just  the  op- 
posite. 

The  two-minute  speech,  de- 
livered by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  has  been  memorized 
by  generations  of  school  chil- 
dren. It  is  surpassed  only  by 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  23d 
Psalm  in  frequency  of  recita- 
tion. 

Rambling  Platitudes? 

The  two-hour  speech,  deliv- 
ered by  Edward  Everett,  has 
survived  in  national  memory 
As  the  object  of  ridicule.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  books, 
but  only  to  contrast  Everett's 
wordiness  with  Lincoln's  brev- 
ity. 

What  did  Everett  actually 
gay  at  Gettysburg?  Did  he  just 
ramble  along,  spouting  pious 
platitudes,  as  the  legend  sug- 
gests? 

Not  at  all.  Anyone  who  reads 


Everett's  address — and  copies 
of  it  can  still  be  found  in  big 
libraries — is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
justly maligned  documents  of 
history. 

Edward  Everett  was  one  of 
the  finest  scholars  and  public 
speakers  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced. He  had  a  richly  varied 
career  of  public  service — as  a 
Boston  minister,  as  a  professor 
of  Greek,  as  president  ef  Har- 
vard University,  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  as  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Britain,  and  as  a  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

A  Thorough  Job 

When  he  was  asked  to  de- 
liver the  principal  address  at 
the  dedication  of  the  battlefield 
cemetery  where  the  tide  of  civil 
war  had  been  turned  only  a 
year  before,  Everett  applied 
himself  to  the  task  with  char- 
acteristic thoroughness. 

He  spent  two  months  prepar- 
ing his  speech.  He  interviewed 
survivors  of  the  battle,  studied 
the  official  reports  of  Union 
Army  commanders,  spent 
hours  tramping  over  the  battle- 
field to  fix  key  locations  in  his 
mind. 

Most  of  his  speech  was  de- 
voted to  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  battle  and  its  significance 
to  the  Union  cause.  Historians 
say  it  is  a  remarkably  accurate 


and  valuable  account  of  the 
great  three-day  battle. 

By  the  somewhat  bleak 
standards  of  modern  oratory, 
Everett's  rolling  phrases  may 
sound  a  bit  plush.  But  they  did 
not  seem  overdrawn  or  affect- 
ed to  his  15,000  listeners  at 
Gettysburg.  He  was  simply 
talking  the  way  orators  were 
supposed  to  talk  when  he  be- 
gan: 

"Standing  beneath  this  se- 
rene sky,  overlooking  these 
broad  fields  now  reposing  from 
the  labors  of  the  waning  year, 
the  mighty  Alleghenies  dimly 
toweriag  before  us,  the  graves 
of  our  brethren  beneath  our 
feet,  it  is  with  hesitation  that 
I  raise  my  poor  voice  to  break 
the  eloquent  silence  of  God  and 
nature. . ." 

Point  of  Address 

The  point  of  Everett's  ad- 
dress was  precisely  the  same 
as  Lincoln's  —  that  the  gal- 
lantry and  sacrifice  of  the  men 
who  died  at  Gettysburg  should 
inspire  the  rest  of  the  union 
to  carry  on  the  war  to  victory. 
Even  his  language  was  not  un- 
like Lincoln's,  particularly 
when  he  concluded  with  a 
pledge  to  the  Gettysburg  dead 
that  "no  lapse  of  time,  no  dis- 
tance of  space  shall  cause  you 
to  be  forgotten.' 

The  pooh-poohing  of  Ever- 
ett's speech  is  only  one  of  the 


ways  in  which  legend  has  ec- 
lipsed historical  fact  about  the 
ceremony  that  took  place  95 
years  ago.  Much  folklore  has 
also  grown  up  about  Lincoln's 
own  address. 

Much  of  it  can  be  traced  to 
a  little  book  called  "The  Per- 
fect Tribute,"  written  50  years 
ago  by  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews. 
Many  in  other  books  have  ac- 
cepted its  sentimentalized  ac- 
count of  Lincoln's  address  as 
authentic  history.  But  it  is  fic- 
tion, of  the  same  genre  as  Par- 
son Weems'  fable  about  George 
Washington  and  the  cherry 
tree. 

Facts  vs.  Fiction 

It  was  Mrs.  Andrews  who 
popularized  the  notion  that 
Lincoln  scribbled  his  address 
on  a  scrap  of  wrapping  paper 
while  traveling  by  train  to  Get- 
tysburg. The  fact  is  that  he 
wrote  the  first  draft  before  he 
left  the  White  House,  on  sta- 
tionery bearing  the  Executive 
Mansion  letterhead.  The  origi- 
nal is  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  same  book  records  that 
the  audience  was  so  awed  by 
Lincoln's  speech  that  it  did  not 
applaud — its  silence  being  the 
"perfect  tribute."  But  the  evi- 
dence from  eyewitness  ac  - 
counts  Is  that  Lincoln  received 
perfunctory  applause. 

It  is  true  that  most  newspa- 
pers of  the  day  played  up 
Everett's  address  and  hardly 
mentioned  Lincoln's.  But  there 
was  a  reason  for  that,  which 
any  modern  newspaperman  can 
appreciate  and  understand.  Its 
text  was  made  available  well 
in  advance.  Lincoln's  was  not. 

The  telegraph  facilities  out 
of  Gettysburg  were  so  limited 
that  reporters  were  unable  to 
file  more  than  brief  accounts 
of  Lincoln's  role  in  the  cere- 
mony until  the  following  day. 


November  13,  1958 


PRO  AND  CON  THE  COLUMNISTS 

Everett  at  Gettysburg 

Cemetery  Commission  <Told'  Lincoln 
To  Limit  Remarks,  Reader  Says 


Edward  Everett's  2& -hour- 
long  speech  at  Gettysburg  95 
years  ago  may  be  forgotten  to- 
day, but  it  is  naive  to  suggest, 
as  Louis  Cassels  did  in  his  pro- 
vocative Bulletin  article,  that 
he  w  as  writing  an  "Overlooked 
Footnote  to  History." 

How  could  it  be  "overlooked" 
w  hen  Everett  had  the  nerve  to 
request,  a  postponement  of  the 
dedication  ceremonies  for  al- 
most a  month,  to  give  him  addi- 
tional   time    to    prepare  his 
speech  —  and,  to  laboriously 
make  dozens  of  copies  of  it  in 
longhand  to  be  sent  by  mess- 
enger and  mail  to  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country  so 
that  the  speech  could  be  set  up 
in  type  days  in  advance  of  de- 
livery? 

The  commission  had  set  the 
date  for  October  23,  1863;  it 
was  deferred  until  November 

19,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  guest  of  honor  and  the 
orator  of  the  day. 

As  a  result,  The  New  York 
Times  ran  a  complete  copy  of 
Everett's  speech  on  November 

20,  1863.  It  was  a  9% -column 
article.  On  and  on  it  went  re- 
lentlessly. At  the  end  of  the 
article  in  a  1\2  -inch-long  para- 
graph there  was  mention  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  also 
spoke,  with  a  summary  of  what 
he  had  said. 

There  were  exceptions  to 
this  inundation  of  the  press  by 
Everett.  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  printed  Mr. 
Lincoln's  immortal  Gettysburg 
Address  in  full  two  days  after 
its  delivery.  The  Boston 
Transcript,  shortly  thereafter. 

And  mind  you,  after  receiv- 
ing Everett's  acceptance  and 
setting  the  revised  date  for  the 
dedication,  the  Cemetery  Com- 
mission proceeded  to  send  out 
formal  invitations  to  all  the 
dignitaries  in  Washington.  The 
list  of  invited  guests  included 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  accept- 
ed the  invitation.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  indicate  that 
he  expected  to  be  called  upon 


to    speak.     When  Governor 
Curtin  heard  that  the  Presi- 
dent   had  announced  that  he 
was  coming  to  Gettysburg,  he 
called  the  startled  commission 
together.  There  was  some  soul 
searching.   The  fact  that  the 
President  had  not  been  asked 
to  speak  was  a  terrible  embar- 
rassment. It  had  to  be  correct- 
ed. A  huried  invitation  was 
dispatched  to  Washington  ex- 
pressing pleasure  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  had  decided  to  come  to 
Gettysburg,  where,  of  course, 
he  would  be  expected  to  make 
"a  few  appropriate  remarks." 

The  effrontery  of  the  com- 
mission in  indicating  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
what  kind  of  speech  he  was  to 
make  is  the  real  overlooked 
footnote  of  the  incident!  The 
President  was  told  to  make  his 
remarks  "few"  and  "appropri- 
ate"! 

Cassels  overlooked  this  addi- 
tional footnote  to  history: 

The  day  following  the  cere- 
monies at  Gettysburg,  Everett 
hastened  to  write  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln; "I  should  be  glad  if  I 
could  flatter  myself  that  I 
came  as  near  to  the  central 
idea  of  the  occasion  in  two 
hours  as  you  did  in  two  min- 
utes. I  want  to  congratulate 
you  for  the  thoughts  you  ex- 
pressed with  such  eloquent 
simplicity  and  appropriate- 
ness." 

The  poignant  conclusion  of 
the  Incident  is  also  worth  not- 
ing. Mr.  Lincoln  was  aware 
that  Everett's  inordinately 
long  speech  was  being  criti- 
cised. So  the  very  next  day  he 
wrote  this  magnanimous  letter 
to  Everett: 

"You  could  not  have  been  ex- 
cused to  make  a  short  address, 
nor  I  a  long  one.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  little  I  did  say  was 
not  entirely  a  failure.  There 
were  passages  in  it  which 
transcended  my  expectations." 

Herman  Blum 
Member,  Lincoln  Sesqui- 
centennial  Commission 
Advisory  Council,  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission 


EDWARD  EVERETT 

Series  of  ten  autograph  letters  signed 
various  dates  Jan.  15,  1855  -  Aug.  18, 
1862,  to  Charles  Deane  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  One  of  the  letters  reveals  a  per- 
sonal trait:  '  '  '  "I  hope  no  one  of  the 
Trustees  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  attend 
me.  I  do  not  like  to  talk,  while  the  car- 
riage is  in  motion,  &  it  is  rather  more 
agreeable  to  me,  just  before  speaking,  to 
be  alone."  The  lot  of  10 -$35.00, 

list /7H 72    sMfcz  ' 


JULIA  SWEET  NEWMAN 

Phone  963-7219 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN   '  Area  Code  616 


It  Lacked  the  Poetry  and  Brevity  of  Lincoln's  Talk 
But  Edward  Everett's  Oration  Was  Not  Just  Hot  Air 


by  Robert  H.  Fowler 

Editor,  CWT  Illustrated 


IN  WRITING  about  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers' 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  on  Nov.  19.  1863, 
modern  writers  often  poke  fun  at  the  journalists  of  the 
day  who  dismissed  Lincoln's  remarks  lightly  and  devoted 
most  of  their  attention  to  the  lengthy  orator)  of  Dr. 
Edward  Everett,  the  main  speaker. 

In  labeling  the  two-hour  address  b\  Dr.  Everett  as 
mere  bombast,  however,  latter-day  writers  are  themselves 
making  a  serious  error.  The  Everett  address,  while  too 
long  by  today's  standards,  was  a  carefully  wrought  docu- 
ment that  contains  many  passages  ol  value  for  mid-20th 
century  Americans. 

If  Lincoln  was  apprehensive  about  speaking  from  the 
same  platform  as  Everett,  as  is  reported,  he  had  reason. 
The  69-year-old  Everett  was  the  oratorical  giant  of  the 
country,  with  an  astonishing  record  of  honors  and  public 
service  dating  back  to  his  graduation  with  honors  from 
Harvard  Universitv  at  17.  After  serving  briefly  as  pastoi 
of  a  Boston  church,  he  studied  at  Gottingen  University 
for  his  doctorate  and  then  edited  the  North  American 
Rcvinr  for  four  years.  From  1825  to  1835,  he  was  in  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  then  became  governoi 
of  Massachusetts  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  in  1841. 

He  was  president  of  Harvard  from  1846  to  1849  then 
served  briefly  as  Secretary  of  State  before  his  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1853.  Resigning  due  to  ill 
health  the  next  year,  he  returned  to  national"  prominent  e 
in  1860  when  he  ran  for  vice-president  on  the  Constitu- 
tion-Union Party  ticket  in  opposition  to  the  Republican- 
backed  Abraham  Lincoln. 

SO  IT  seemed  logical  for  the  men  who  arranged  the 
dedication  of  the  cemetery  to  select  Edward  Everett  as 


the  main  speaker.  And  they  did  not  consider  it  an  im- 
position when  he  asked  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  post- 
poned from  October  23  until  November  19  so  he  would 
have  time  to  prepare  his  address. 

In  the  time  thus  gained,  Dr.  Everett  interviewed 
George  Gordon  Meade,  commander  of  the  Union  Army 
ol  the  PoNwnac,  and  other  officers  to  gain  a  clear  idea 
ol  what  had  happened  at  Gettysburg  on  those  bloody 
fust  three  days  of  the  previous  July.  And  he  came  to 
Gettysburg  three  days  before  the  ceremonies  to  tramp 
over  the  terrain  and  doublecheck  his  information.  In 
I  ac  t  the  dedication  started  late  because  the  speaker 
u  anted  to  visit  one  spot  again. 

As  a  result  ol  all  this  research,  his  speech  contains  one 
of  the  first  accurate  accounts  of  what  was  still  referred  to 
as  "The  Battles  of  Gettysburg."  The  Civil  War  buff  of 
the  1960  s  would  find  these  parts  of  the  address  interest- 
ing and  informative. 

THIS  cannot  be  said  for  Dr.  Everett's  long-winded 
references  to  ancient  history,  unfortunately.  But  his  speech 
wasn't  all  a  rehash  of  the  battle  or  oratorical  flights  into 
the  ancient  past.  Everett,  a  staunch  Unionist  although 
not  an  ardent  abolitionist,  vigorously  attacked  die  argu- 
ment that  in  seeking  their  independence,  the  II  states 
of  the  Confederacy  were  merely  attempting  what  the 
13  colonies  had  accomplished. 

Continued  on  Hast-  44 


ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE-Edward  Everett  was  a  man  of  distin- 
guished appearance  and  intellect.  He  was  69  whon  he  delivered  "Ihe 
other  Gettysburg   address."    (Photograph   from   the   National  Archives) 
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Continued  from  Page  42 

"We  are  told  by  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion,''  Dr. 
Everett  declared,  "that  in  our  complex  system  of  govern- 
ment the  separate  states  are  'sovereigns'  and  that  the 
rentral  power  is  only  an  'agency'  established  b\  these 
■overeigns  to  manage  certain  little  affairs— such  forsooth 
is  peace,  war,  Army,  Navy,  finance,  territory,  and  rela- 
ions  with  the  native  tribes— which  they  could  not  so  con- 
veniently administer  themselves,  ft  happens,  unfortun- 
itely  for  this  theory,  that  the  Federal  Constitution  .  .  . 
lowhere  recognizes  the  states  as  'sovereigns'— in  lact,  that 
ay  their  names,  it  does  not  recognize  them  at  all;  while 
he  authority  established  by  that  instrument  is  recog- 
lized,  in  its  text,  not  as  an  'agency'  but  .is  the  Govern- 
nent  of  the  United  States.'  " 

Dr.  Everett  acknowledged  the  sovereignly  ol  the  si.nes 
:or  local  affairs.  "But  it  is  equally  true,"  lie  said,  "that, 
n  adopting  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  slates  abdi- 
:ated,  by  express  renunciation,  all  the  most  important 
unctions  of  national  sovereignty,  and  l>\  one  compre- 
hensive self-denying  clause,  gave  up  all  right  to  con- 
ravene  the  Constitution  ol  the  United  Slates."  He  added: 


Oh,  but  'the  reserved  rights!'  And  what  of  the  reserved  rights? 
The  tenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  supposed  to  provide  for 
'reserved  rights,'  is  constantly  misquoted.  Bv  that  amendment,  'the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Slates  bv  ihe  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  b\  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  10  the  States,  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people.'  The  'powers'  reserved  must  of  ionise  be 
such  as  could  have  been,  but  were  not  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
could  have  been,  but  were  not  prohibited  to  the  States;  but  10  speak 
ol  the  right  of  an  individual  Stale  to  secede,  as  a  power  that  could 
have  been,  though  it  was  nor  delegated  to  the  United  States,  is  simple 
nonsense  .  .  . 

THE  Massachusetts  orator  pointed  out  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  secession.  11  successful  it  would  deprive  the 
United  States  of  two-thirds  ol  its  coastline  and  cut  oil 
trade  routes  foi  tin  Mid-West.  Further, 'he  declared,  it 
"would  annihilate  the  strength  and  the  influence  of 
the  countr)  as  a  member  ol  the  family  of  nations  .  .  ." 
To  submit  to  the  establishment  of  a  rival  government 
in  the  South  would  be,  he  said,  "hideous  national 
suit  idc. 

Bui  could  the  bitterness  released  by  open  war  ever  be 
overcome?  Dr.  Ev  erett  saw  no  re  ason  why  it- could  not, 
sa\  iir' : 


t  h 


iids  thai  unite  us  as  one  people  a  siiiixt:  .il  nuniiv 

ol  origin,  language,  belrcl  and  law  il»  i"i"  great  lies  thai  h<>M 
the  societies  ol  nun  together);  common  national  and  political  in- 
terests; .>  common  history;  .i  common  pride  in  .i  glorious  ancestry; 
,i  common  interest  in  ilns  great  heritage  ol  blessings;  the  vei> 
geographical  features  of  the  country;  .  .  these  bonds  of  union  are 
ol  perennial  force  and  encrgv  while  the  causes  ol  alienation  are 
imaginary,  factitious  and  transient  liic  heart  "i  the  people,  North 
and  South,  is  foi  the  l  num.     .  . 


ALL  this  had  been  carcfull)  composed.  In  lact  the 
speech,  substantial!)  as  written,  w  is  alread)  set  in  t s p«. 
Ii\  some  newspapers.  But  noi  onct  during  the  iwo  hours 
did  Lverett  glance  at  his  manuscript. 

Lincoln  followed  him  with  a  Lwo-minute  lalk.  There 
were  no  allusions  to  ancient  hisu>iv,  no  account  of  the- 
battle,  and  no  long,  reasoned  arguments  .  .  .  just  a 
simple-,  lyrical  affirmation  ol  faith  in  representative 
government  ami  a  call  for  "a  new  birih  ol  freedom. 

1  he  next  da\  Dr.  Everett  wrote  to  Lincoln:  "I  should 
be  glad  il  1  could  llattei  myself  that  1  came  as  neai  to 
the  central  idea  ol  ihe  occasion  in  two  horns  as  you  did 
in  two  minutes."  Lincoln  replied:  "In  out  respective  parts 
yesterday,  you  could  not  have  been  excused  to  make  a 
short  address,  nor  1  a  long  one  .  .  . 

Dr.  Everett's  talk  did  not  deserve  the  columns  ol  space 
many  newspapers  gave-  it.  But  neithei  docs  it  deserve  the 
neglect  of  today's  historians  noi  the  abuse  ol  writers 
who  have  nevei  taken  the  trouble  to  lead  it. 


Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago,  Illinois 
November  18,  1963 


MAX  FREEDMA1S 
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Edward  Everett—Forgotten  Orator 


WASHINGTON  —One 
hundred  years  ago  Lincoln 
arose  ;\(  Gettysburg  to  speak 
the  feu  brief  sentences  thai 
live  lores  er  in  the  grateful 
memory  of  mankind.  It  has 
long  been  the  fashion,  in  cas- 
ual talk  and  in  solemn  history, 
to  deride  the  mam  speaker  ill 
Gettysburg,  Edward  Everett, 
as  a   resplendent  bore. 

We  are  told  that  Everett 
delivered  a  stately  but  dull  ora- 
tion, about  two  hours  in  length, 
soon  exposed  as  a  posturing 
sublimity  by  the  faultless  sim- 
plicity of  Lincoln's  immortal 
utterance.  That  is  the  legend 
but  the  facts  are  rather  dif- 
ferent. 

HOW  MANY  Americans 
have  ever  read  what  Everett 
said  at  Gettysburg?  His  speech 
is  not  easy  to  find  but  there 
are  libraries  which  can  pro- 
duce a  copy,  and  the  text  can 
still    redeem   an   idle  hour. 

Lincoln  never  tried  to  ex- 
alt his  own  eloquence  by 
sneering  at  Everett.  He  con- 
soled himself  for  the  tardy  rec- 
ognition of  his  masterpiece  — 
never  did  a  speech  creep  more 
reluctantly  into  general  ap- 
proval —  by  dwelling  on  Ev- 
erett's tribute  to  its  greatness. 

For  Everett's  praise  was  no 
slight  thing.  In  an  age  which 
could  easily  put  our  standards 
of  speech  to  shame.  Everett 
was  almost  universally  regard- 
ed as  the  most  accomplished 
orator  in  America,  though  that 
title  of  glory  belonged  more 
properly  to  Wendell  Phillips. 

IN  PREPARING  his  tribute 
to  the  dead,  Everett  had  la- 
bored for  many  weeks  over 
his  manuscript,  shaping  it  to 
eloquent  precision,  and  then 
conimiting  it  to  memory. 

This  practice  bore  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  orators 
and  was  revived  in  this  cen- 
tury by  Rosebery  and  Church- 
ill. Indeed,  Pericles  prayed  to 
the  gods  before  every  speech 
lest  a  false  word  or  a  profane 
thought  should  blemish  the 
purity  and  majesty  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

Churchill  once  estimated 
that  he  spent  one  hour  in' 
thought  and  composition,  on 
every  minute  of  bis  war 
speeches. 

The  masters  do  not  believe 
in  splendid  improvisation. 
.  Their  genius  gains  an  incom- 
parable sheen  from  the  labor 
which  finds  a  noble  harmony 
in  matching  the  powerful 
thought  with  the  precise 
phrase. 

Lincoln,  like  Everett,  toiled 


over  his  speech.  These  lelici- 
ties  were  not  easily  won  nor 
casually  shaped.  They  were 
born  in  an  agony  of  spirit, 
and  Lincoln  wondered  why  a 
speech  developed  w  ith  such  ef- 
fort should  have  its  graces 
half-hidden  from  public  ad- 
miration. 

ONE  REASON  was  that 
Everett's  text,  distributed  days 
in  advance,  was  run  in  lull  in 
many  newspapers.  making 
Lincoln's  tribute  appear  as  a 
casual  afterword  at  the  greai 
ceremony. 

Some  editors  though'  Lin- 
coln had  thrust  himself  into 
the  ceremony  because  it  gave 
him  a  national  forum  to 
strengthen  his  prospects  for 
t  h  e  approaching  presidential 
campaign.  The  magnanimity 
of  Everett  kept  him  a  stranger 
to  these  base  suspicions,  and 
made  him  the  companion  to 
Lincoln's  genius. 

Measured  by  the  exacting 
standards  of  ultimate  elo- 
quence. Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address  is  not  without,  blem- 
ish. This  address,  in  its  sixth 
and  final  version,  contains  no 


I       ARD  EVERETT 

fewer  than  1.1  "that's."  surely 
an  excessive  number  in  a 
speech  ol  this  compressed 
brevity. 

Goldwin  Smith,  a  master  of 
prose  and  one  of  the  first  men 
to  see  the  nobility  of  Lin- 
coln's words,  yet  had  to  ob- 
serve sadlv  that  one  or  two 


phrases  such  as  "dedicated  to 
the  proposition"  betray  a  hand 
"untrained  in  fine  writing  and 
arc  proofs  that  the  composi- 
tion is  Lincoln's  own  " 

IT  IS  WRONG  to  describe 
Lincoln's  address  as  a  speech 
ol  incomparable  beauty.  Ar- 
thur Mcighcn's  praise  of  Can- 
ada's dead  at  the  iv.ir  memor- 
ial \ amy  Ridge,  compares 
very  favorably  indeed  with 
the  Gettysburg  Address  in  ma- 
jests  of  thought  and  splendor 
of  phrase.  The  really  match- 
less utterance  is  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond inaugural. 

American  speech  is  not  so 
rich  that  it  can  afford  to  con- 
sign to  oblivion  an  orator  of 
such  diverse  and  accomplished 
gifts  as  Edward  Everett. 

His  example  can  also  be  an 
inspiration,  since  his  virtues 
can  be  studied  and  given  fresh 
application  now.  He  was  no 
sudden  meteor  of  eloquence 
like  Chatham,  no  anthem  voice 
of  freedom  like  lohn  Bright. 
But  the  man  who  spoke  the 
nation's  grief  over  the  na- 
tion's dead  was  a  heroic  and 
memorable  figure. 
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In  Perspective:  Gettysburg  Speech 


Max  Freedman 


WASHINGTON. 
One  hundred  years  ago  Lincoln  arose  at 
Gettysburg  to  speak  the  few  brief  sentences 
that  live  forever  in  the  grateful  memory  of 
mankind.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion,  in  casual 
talk  and  in  solemn  history,  to  deride  the  main 
speaker  at  Gettysburg,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  as  a  resplend- 
ent bore.  We  are  told  that 
Everett  delivered  a  stately 
but  dull  oration,  about  two 
hours  in  length,  and  soon  ex- 
posed as  a  posturing  sublimi- 
ty by  the  faultless  simplicity 

of  Lincoln's  immortal  utter- 
ance. That  is  the  legend  but 

the  facts  are  rather  different. 
How  many  Americans  have 

ever  road  what  Everett  said 

at  Gettysburg?  His  speech  is 

not  easy  to  find  but  there  arc 

libraries   which   can  produce 

a  copy,  and  the  text  can  still  redeem  an  idle 

hour. 

Lincoln  never  tried  to  exhalt  Ins  own  elo- 
quence by  sneering  at  Everett.  He  consoled 
himself  for  the  tardy  recognition  of  his  master- 
piece— never  did  a  speech  creep  more  re- 
luctantly into  general  approval— by  dwelling  on 
Everett's  tribute  to  its  greatness.  For  Everett's 
praise  was  no  slight  thing.  In  an  age  which 
could  easily  put  our  standards  of  speech  to 
shame,  Everett  was  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  the  most  accomplished  orator  in 
America,  though  that  title  of  glory  belonged 
more  properly  to  Wendell  Phillips. 

In  preparing  his  tribute  to  the  dead, 
Everett  had  labored  for  many  weeks  over 
his  manuscript,  shaping  it  to  an  eloquent 
precision,  and  then  committing  it  to  mem- 
ory. This  practice  bore  the  sanction  of  the 
Athenian  orators  and  was  revived  in  this 
century  by  Rosebery  and  Churchill.  In- 
deed, Pericles  prayed  to  the  gods  before 
every  speech  lest  a  false  word  or  a  pro- 
fane thought  should  blemish  the  purity  and 
majesty  of  his  eloquence. 

Churchill  once  estimated  that  he  spent  one 
hour,  in  thought  and  composition,  on  every 
minute  of  his  war  speeches.  The  masters  do  not 
believe  in  splendid  improvisation.  Their  genius 
gains  an  incomparable  sheen  from  the  labor 
which  finds  a  noble  harmony  in  matching  the 
powerful  thought  with  the  precise  phrase. 

Lincoln,  like  Everett,  toiled  over  his  speech. 


These  felicities  were  not  easily  won  nor  casually 
shaped.  They  were  born  in  an  agony  of  spirit, 
and  Lincoln  wondered  why  a  speech  developed 
with  such  effort  should  have  its  graces  half- 
hidden  from  public  admiration. 

One  reason  was  that  Everett's  text, 
distributed  in  advance,  was  run  in  full  in 
many  newspapers,  making  Lincoln's  tribute 
appear  as  a  casual  afterword  at  the  great 
ceremony.  Some  editors  thought  Lincoln 
had  thrust  himself  into  the  ceremony  be- 
cause it  gave  him  a  national  forum  to 
strengthen  his  prospects  for  the  approach- 
ing presidential  campaign.  The  magnanimity 
of  Everett  kept  him  a  stranger  to  these 
base  suspicions,  and  made  him  the  com- 
panion to  Lincoln's  genius. 

Measured  by  the  exacting  standards  of  ulti- 
mate eloquence,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
is  nol  without  blemish.  This  address,  in  its 
sixth  and  final  version,  contains  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  "that'c,"  surely  an  excessive  number 
in  a  speech  of  this  compressed  brevity.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  a  master  of  prose  and  one  of  the 
first  men  to  see  the  nobility  of  Lincoln's  words, 
yet  had  to  observe  sadly  that  one  or  two 
phrases  such  as  "dedicated  to  the  proposition" 
betray  a  hand  "untrained  in  fine  writing  and 
are  proofs  that  the  composition  is  Lincoln's 
own." 

It  is  wrong  to  describe  Lincoln's  address  as 
a  speech  of  incomparable  beauty.  ArtJiur 
Meighen's  praise  of  Canada's  dead  at  the  War 
Memorial  on  Vimy  Ridge,  compares  very 
favorably  indeed  with  the  Gettysburg  Address 
in  majesty  of  thought  and  splendor  of  phrase. 
The  really  matchless  utterance  is  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugural. 

American  speech  is  not  so  rich  that  it 
can  afford  to  consign  to  oblivion  an  orator 
of  such  diverse  and  accomplished  gifts  as 
Edward  Everett.  His  example  can  also  be 
an  inspiration,  since  his  virtues  can  be 
studied  and  given  fresh  application  now. 

He  was  no  sudden  meteor  of  eloquence  like 
Chatham,  no  anthem  voice  of  freedom  like  John 
Bright.  But  the  man  who  spoke  the  nation's 
grief  over  the  nation's  dead  was  a  heroic  and 
memorable  figure.  There  are  worse  ways  to 
remember  Gettysburg  than  by  finding  the  for- 
gotten four  volumes  of  Edward  Everett's  ora- 
tions and  rescuing  his  eloquence  from  unde- 
served oblivion. 


By  BARRY  SPARKS 

The  day  after  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  (it  was 
delivered  121  years  ago  last 
Monday)  most  Americans  learned 
more  about  another  speech  -  that  of 
the  main  speaker,  Edward  Everett.  In 
time,  however,  Everett's  words  were 
forgotten  and  Lincoln's  brief  remarks 
became  the  most  famous  and  often 
quoted  speech  in  American  history. 
I  Why  are  we  now  almost  unaware  of 
What  Everett  said  at  the  dedication  of 
(he  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  on 
Nov.  19,  1983?  He  was,  after  all,  the 
nation's  leading  orator  at  the  time. 

.  Both  speakers  addressed  the  same 
Audience  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
same  platform,  but  their  approaches 
were  vastly  different. 

v  Everett  delivered  a  15,000-word 
speech  which  required  two  hours  and 
covered  a  dozen  subjects,  ranging 
from  causes  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
history  of  wars  fought  in  Europe  and 
England  in  previous  centuries.  In  con- 
trast, Lincoln  delivered  a  superbly 
organized  275-word,  10-sentence 
speech  which  lasted  approximately 
two  minutes; 

;  Everett  arrived  in  Gettysburg  with 
a  solid  reputation  as  an  orator.  After 
serving  as  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
teacher  and  statesman,  he  had  aided 
in  the  purchase  and  preservation  of 
Mount  Vernon  as  a  national  monu- 
ment by  delivering  a  lecture  on  the 
character  of  George  Washington.  The 
proceeds  were  donated  to  Mount  Ver- 
hon. 

$  A  willing  traveler,  Everett  jour- 
neyed across  the  country,  addressing 
large  audiences  everywhere.  He  deli' 
yered  the  lecture  129  times  and  raised 
pore  than  $69,000. 

|  After  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he 
gave  his  full  support  to  the  Union. 
Though  he  was  67  years  old,  his  ability 
as  an  orator  had  not  failed  and  his 
name  could  still  draw  large  crowds. 

-  He  made  it  his  war  service  to  travel 
everywhere  in  the  North,  describing 
the  issues  of  conflict  and  urging  his 
listeners  to  give  their  support  to  the 
cause.  In  the  tint  year  of  the  war,  for 


Everett  was 
as  long  as 
the  battle 


a  period  of  several  months,  he  spoke 
twice  a  week  or  more  often.  His 
speech  at  Gettysburg  was  one  of  more 
than  20  wartime  speeches  he  deli- 
vered. < .  ■ 

Everett's  Gettysburg  Address,  how- 
ever, had  little  impact  on  the  audi- 
ence. Today,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
copy  of  the  speech.  It  isn't  noted  for 
any  memorable  sentences  or  phrases. 
Books  of  quotations  show  no  excerpts. 
In  the  historical  record,  he  finished  a 
distant  second  to  Lincoln. 

A  couple  of  comparisons  show  why. 
Consider  their  openers: 

Lincoln:  "Four  score  and  seven 
years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation  con- 


Waiting  his  turn. 


ceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Everett:  "Standing  beneath  this 
serene  sky,  overlooking  these  broad 
fields  now  reposing  from  the  labors  of 
the  waning  year,  the  mighty  Allegh- 
enies  dimly  towering  before  us,  the 
graves  of  our  brethren  beneath  our 
feet,  it  is  with  hesitation  that  I  raise 
my  poor  voice  to  break  the  eloquent 
silence  of  God  and  Nature.  But  the 
duty  to  which  you  have  called  me 
must  be  performed;  grant  me,  I  pray 
you,  your  indulgence  and  your  sym- 
pathy." 

Everett's  opening  sentence  has  52 
words.  Many  sentences  of  his  address 
are  as  long  or  longer,  ranging  from  50 
words  to  180  words.  Half  of  Lincoln's 
sentences  are  10  to  21  words.  Others 
range  from  24  to  29  words.  Even 
though  his  last  sentence  is  82  words,  it 
is  soundly  constructed,  easily  under- 
stood and  forceful.  Lincoln's  language 
was  simple  but  powerful.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  his  words  are  one  syllable. 

Wordy  sentences  weakened 
Everett's  effort.  One  of  his  main 
objectives  was  to  recount  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  His  detailed  description 
required  4,000  words  and  consumed 
approximately  a  half  hour.  Still,  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  done  an  inadequate 
job. 

Everett's  conclusion  ran  450  words, 
considerably  longer  than  Lincoln's 
entire  address.  Although  his  conclu- 
sion wasn't  memorable,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  after  two  hours  it  was  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  audience. 

Everett's  speech  lacked  a  unifying 
idea,  contained  modifiers  in  abun- 
dance, used  stilted  and  flowery  lan- 
guage, covered  too  many  subjects  and 
frequently  bogged  down  in  details. 

Even  Everett,  however,  realized  the 
superiority  of  Lincoln's  speech.  The 
day  after  the  Gettysburg  ceremony, 
he  wrote  to  Lincoln,  "I  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came  as 
near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occa- 
sion in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two 
minutes."  

Sparks  is  a  free-lance  writer  in 
York,  Pa. 
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